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December,  1861 — March,  1865. 

In  a  previous  issue  of  the  American  History  Leaflets  (No.  18)  have 
been  reprinted  in  full  Lincoln's  first  Inaugural  and  the  Message  of 
July  4,  i86r.  The  extracts  below  show  how  far  he  carried  out  the 
principles  set  forth  in  those  two  great  documents.  Those  portions  of  the 
later  annual  messages  and  other  state  papers  have  been  selected,  which 
bear  on  the  questions  of  the  civil  war  and  the  status  of  the  Union.  The 
numerous  and  important  papers  on  slavery  are  (except  as  the  subject 
comes  in  incidentally)  reserved  for  a  future  number. 

The  contemporary  official  texts  of  the  documents  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Globe  and  in  the  Senate  Executive  Documents 
and  Hotcse  Executive  Documents.  Thev  are  reprinted  in  the  newspapers 
of  the   time,  in   the  American   Annual   Cyclopedia  and   in    many  other 
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places.  They  will  appear  in  James  D.  Richardson's  Compilation  of  the 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  The  texts  here  used  are  all 
taken  from  the  more  authoritative  publication,  John  G.  Nicolay  and 
John  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works. 

The  historical  background  of  the  period  may  be  learned  from  the 
numerous  biographies  of  Lincoln,  especially  those  by  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  Carl  Schurz,  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Herndon,  H.  J.  Ray- 
mond, and  J.  N.  Arnold ;  and  the  reminiscences  of  Gideon  Welles, 
Hugh  McCullough,  L.  E.  Chittenden,  Frank  Carpenter,  Noah  Brooks, 
A.  K.  McClure,  and  John  Sherman.  The  principal  histories  of  the 
period  are:  J.  F.  Rhodes,  United  States  since  1850,  III.;  J.  C.  Ropes, 
Story  of  the  Civil  War ;  J.  W.  Draper,  Civil  War  ;  Horace  Greeley, 
American  Conflict ;  James  G.  Blaine,  Twenty  Years  of  Congress ;  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  Confederate  Government.  Briefer  accounts  in  Edward 
Channing,  The  United  States,  1765-1865,  Ch.  x.;  Woodrow  Gibson, 
Division  and  Retmion,  Ch.  ix.  ;  Alexander  Johnston,  American  Politics, 
Ch.  xx. ;  Goldwin  Smith,  United  States,  Ch.  xx. 

The  bibliography  of  the  period  is  summarized  in  W.  E.  Foster,  Refer- 
ences to  Presidential  Administrations,  45-49;  and  in  Channing  and  Hart, 
Gtiide  to  the  Study  of  American  History,  §   §  208-214. 

i — 1861,  Dec.  3.    Annual  Message  to  Congress. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 
In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troubles  we  have 
cause  of  great  gratitude  to  God  for  unusual  good  health  and 
most  abundant  harvests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  peculiar 
exigencies  of  the  times  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
has  been  attended  with  profound  solicitude,  chiefly  turning 
upon  our  own  domestic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  have,  during 
the  whole  year,  been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  divide  and 
destroy  the  Union.  A  nation  which  endures  factious  domes- 
tic division  is  exposed  to  disrespect  abroad  ;  and  one  party, 
if  not  both,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke  foreign  inter- 
vention. Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere  are  not  always 
able  to  resist  the  counsels  of  seeming  expediency  and  un- 
generous ambition,  although  measures  adopted  under  such 
influences  seldoni  fail  to  be  unfortunate  and  injurious  to 
those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  offered 
the  ruin  of  our  country  in  return  for  the  aid  and  comfort 
which  they  have  invoked  abroad,  have  received  less  patron- 
age and  encouragement  than  they  probably  expected.     If  it 
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were  just  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have  seemed  to 
assume,  that  foreign  nations  in  this  case,  discarding  all  moral, 
social,  and  treaty  obligations,  would  act  solely  and  selfishly 
for  the  most  speedy  restoration  of  commerce,  including, 
especially,  the  acquisition  of  cotton,  those  nations  appear  as 
yet  not  to  have  seen  their  way  to  their  object  more  directly 
or  clearly  through  the  destruction  than  through  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  If  we  could  dare  to  believe  that  foreign 
nations  are  actuated  by  no  higher  principle  than  this,  I  am 
quite  sure  a  sound  argument  could  be  made  to  show  them 
that  they  can  reach  their  aim  more  readily  and  easily  by  aid- 
ing to  crush  this  rebellion  than  by  giving  encouragement  to  it. 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insurgents  for  exciting 
foreign  nations  to  hostility  against  us,  as  already  intimated, 
is  the  embarrassment  of  commerce.  Those  nations,  how- 
ever, not  improbably  saw  from  the  first  that  it  was  the  Union 
which  made  as  well  our  foreign  as  our  domestic  commerce. 
They  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  effort  for 
disunion  produces  the  existing  difficulty  ;  and  that  one  strong 
nation  promises  more  durable  peace  and  a  more  extensive, 
valuable,  and  reliable  commerce  than  can  the  same  nation 
broken  in  hostile  fragments. 

I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of  East  Ten- 
nessee and  western  North  Carolina  should  be  connected  with 
Kentucky  and  other  faithful  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroad. 
I  therefore  recommend  as  a  military  measure  that  Congress 
provide  for  the  construction  of  such  road  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. Kentucky,  no  doubt,  will  cooperate,  and,  through  her 
Legislature,  make  the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  line. 
The  northern  terminus  must  connect  with  some  existing 
railroad  ;  and  whether  the  route  shall  be  from  Lexington  or 
Nicholasville  to  the  Cumberland  Gap,  or  from  Lebanon  to 
the  Tennessee  line,  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  or  on  some 
still  different  line,  can  easily  be  determined.  Kentucky  and 
the  General  Government  cooperating,  the  work  can  be  com- 
pleted in  a  very  short  time;  and  when  done  it  will  be  not 
only  of  vast  present  usefulness,  but  also  a  valuable  permanent 
improvement,  worth  its  cost  in  all  the  future. 

If  any  good  reason  exists  why  we  should  persevere  longer 
in  withholding  our  recognition  of  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  I  am  unable  to  discern  it. 
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Unwilling,  however,  to  inaugurate  a  novel  policy  in  regard 
to  them  without  the  approbation  of  Congress,  I  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  expediency  of  an  appropriation  for 
maintaining  a  charge  d'affaires  near  each  of  those  new  states. 
It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  important  commercial  advan- 
tages might  be  secured  by  favorable  treaties  with  them. 

The  operations  of  the  treasury  during  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  your  adjournment  have  been  conducted 
with  signal  success.  The  patriotism  of  the  people  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  the  large  means  demanded 
by  the  public  exigencies.  Much  of  the  national  loan  has 
been  taken  by  citizens  of  the  industrial  classes  whose  con- 
fidence in  their  country's  faith,  and  zeal  for  their  country's 
deliverance  from  present  peril,  have  induced  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  government  the  whole  of  their 
limited  acquisitions.  This  fact  imposes  peculiar  obligations 
to  economy  in  disbursement  and  energy  in  action. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
has  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  the  number  of 
troops  tendered  greatly  exceeds  the  force  which  Congress 
authorized  me  to  call  into  the  field. 

Such  have  been  the  additions,  by  construction  and 
purchase,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  a  navy  has  been 
created  and  brought  into  service  since  our  difficulties  com- 
menced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squadrons  larger 
than  ever  before  assembled  under  our  flag  have  been  put 
afloat  and  performed  deeds  which  have  increased  our  naval 
renown. 

There  are  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court — two  by  the  decease  of  Justices  Daniel  and  McLean, 
and  one  by  the  resignation  of  Justice  Campbell.  I  have  so 
far  forborne  making  nominations  to  fill  these  vacancies  for 
reasons  which  I  will  now  state.  Two  of  the  outgoing  judges 
resided  within  the  States  now  overrun  by  revolt ;  so  that  if 
successors  were  appointed  in  the  same  localities  they  could 
not  now  serve  upon  their  circuits  ;  and  many  of  the  most 
competent  men  there  probably  would  not  take  the  personal 
hazard  of  accepting  to  serve,  even  here,  upon  the  supreme 
bench.  I  have  been  unwilling  to  throw  all  of  the  appoint- 
ments northward,  thus  disabling  myself  from  doing  justice  to- 
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the  South  on  the  return  of  peace;  although  I  may  remaik 
that  to  transfer  to  the  North  one  which  has  heretofore  been 
in  the  South,  would  not,  with  reference  to  territory  and  popu- 
lation, be  unjust. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  present  insur- 
rection is  the  entire  suppression,  in  many  places,  of  all  the 
ordinary  means  of  administering  civil  justice  by  the  officers, 
and  in  the  forms  of  existing  law.  This  is  the  case,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent  States ;  and  as  our  armies  ad- 
vance upon  and  take  possession  of  parts  of  those  States,  the 
practical  evil  becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts 
nor  officers  to  whom  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  apply 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  lawful  claims  against  citizens  of 
the  insurgent  States  ;  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  debt 
constituting  such  claims.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high  as 
$200,000,000,  due,  in  large  part,  from  insurgents  in  ope  1 
rebellion  to  loyal  citizens  who  are,  even  now,  making  great 
sacrifices  in  the  discharge  of  their  patriotic  duty  to  support 
the  government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  urgently  solicited 
to  establish,  by  military  power,  courts  to  administer  summary 
justice  in  such  cases.  I  have  thus  far  declined  to  do  it,  not 
because  I  had  any  doubt  that  the  end  proposed — the  collec- 
tion of  the  debts — was  just  and  right  in  itself,  but  because  I 
have  been  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity  in 
the  unusual  exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of  Congres-, 
I  suppose,  are  equal  to  the  anomalous  occasion,  and  there- 
fore I  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Congress,  with  a  hope  that  a 
plan  may  be  devised  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  all 
such  parts  of  the  insurgent  States  and  Territories  as  may  1  e 
under  the  control  of  this  government,  whether  by  a  voluntr.  : 
return  to  allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our  anr,  ; 
this,  however,  not  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  but  a  tc  .- 
porary  substitute,  and  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  eon; .  j 
can  be  reestablished  in  peace. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that  the  ex  "- 
sion  of  this  District  across  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  time  of 
establishing  the  capital  here,  was  eminently  wise,  and  r  - 
sequently  that  the  relinquishment  of  that  portion  of  it  v  :  h 
lies  within  the  State  of  Virginia  was  unwise  and  dange-  ■■-.-;. 
I  submit  for  your  consideration   the   expediency  of  tfegainmg 
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that  part  of  the  District  and  the  restoration  of  the  original 
boundaries  thereof,  through  negotiations  with  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  be  largely  in- 
creased by  the  insurrection.  Numerous  applications  for 
pensions,  based  upon  the  casualties  of  the  existing  war,  have 
already  been  made.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
wrho  are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls  and  in  receipt  of  the 
bounty  of  the  government  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent 
army,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  directed  a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  pen- 
sions of  such  persons  upon  proof  of  their  disloyalty.  I 
recommend  that  Congress  authorize  that  officer  to  cause  the 
names  of  such  persons  to  be  stricken  from  the  pension  rolls. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An 
act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes," 
approved  August  6,  1861,  the  legal  claims  of  certain  persons 
to  the  labor  and  service  of  certain  other  persons  have  be- 
come forfeited  ;  and  numbers  of  the  latter,  thus  liberated,  are 
already  dependent  en  the  United  States,  and  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  way.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  the  States  will  pass  similar  enactments  for  their 
own  benefit  respectively,  and  by  operation  of  which  persons 
of  the  same  class  will  be  thrown  upon  them  for  disposal.  In 
such  case  I  recommend  that  Congress  provide  for  accept- 
ing such  persons  from  such  States,  according  to  some  mode 
of  valuation,  in  lieu,  pro  tanto,  of  direct  taxes,  or  upon  some 
other  plan  to  be  agreed  on  with  such  States  respectively  ; 
that  such  persons,  on  such  acceptance  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, be  at  once  deemed  free ;  and  that,  in  any  event,  steps 
be  taken  for  colonizing  both  classes  (or  the  one  first  men- 
tioned, if  the  other  shall  not  be  brought  into  existence)  at 
some  place  or  places  in  a  climate  congenial  to  them.  It 
might  be  well  to  consider,  too,  whether  the  free  colored  peo- 
ple already  in  the  United  States  could  not,  so  far  as  individ- 
uals may  desire,  be  included  in  such  colonization. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  colonization  may  involve  the 
acquiring  of  territory,  and  also  the  appropriation  of  money 
beyond  that  to  be  expended  in  the  territorial  acquisition. 
Having  practised  the  acquisition  of  territory  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  the  question  of  constitutional   power  to   do   so  is  no 
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longer  an  open  one  with  us.  The  power  was  questioned  at 
first  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  however,  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  yielded  his  scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expediency. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  only  legitimate  object  of  acquiring  terri- 
tory is  to  furnish  homes  for  white  men,  this  measure  effects 
that  object ;  for  the  emigration  of  colored  men  leaves  addi- 
tional room  for  white  men  remaining  or  coming  here.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  however,  placed  the  importance  of  procuring 
Louisiana  more  on  political  and  commercial  grounds  than  on 
providing  room  for  population. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  appropriation  of 
money  with  the  acquisition  of  territory,  does  not  the  expe- 
diency amount  to  absolute  necessity — that  without  which  the 
government  itself  cannot  be  perpetuated  ? 

The  war  continues.  In  considering  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  for  suppressing  the  insurrection,  I  have  been  anxious 
and  careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict  for  this  purpose  shall 
not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and  remorseless  revolutionary 
struggle.  I  have,  therefore,  in  every  case  thought  it  proper 
to  keep  the  integrity  of  the  Union  prominent  as  the  primary 
object  of  the  contest  on  our  part,  leaving  all  questions  which 
are  not  of  vital  military  importance  to  the  more  deliberate 
action  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion  I  have  adhered  to 
the  blockade  of  the  ports  held  by  the  insurgents,  instead  of 
putting  in  force,  by  proclamation,  the  law  of  Congress  en- 
acted at  the  last  session  for  closing  those  ports. 

So,  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence  as  well  as  the 
obligations  of  law,  instead  of  transcending  I  have  adhered 
to  the  act  of  Congress  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insur- 
rectionary purposes.  If  a  new  law  upon  the  same  subject 
shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly  considered. 
The  Union  must  be  preserved ;  and  hence  all  indispensable 
means  must  be  employed.  We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  de- 
termine that  radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach 
the  loyal  as  well  as  the  disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

The  inaugural  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  message  to  Congress  at  the  late  special  session, 
were  both  mainly  devoted  to  the  domestic  controversy  out  of 
which  the  insurrection  and  consequent  war  have  sprung. 
Nothing  now  occurs  to  add  or  subtract,  to  or  from,  the  prin- 
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ciples   or   general   purposes  stated  and  expressed  in  those 
documents. 

The  last  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the  Union  peaceably 
expired  at  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter  ;  and  a  general  re- 
view of  what  has  occurred  since  may  not  be  unprofitable. 
What  was  painfully  uncertain  then  is  much  better  defined 
and  more  distinct  now  ;  and  the  progress  of  events  is  plainly 
in  ihe  right  direction.  The  insurgents  confidently  claimed 
a  strong  support  from  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  Union  were  not  free  from  apprehension  on 
the  point.  This,  however,  was  soon  settled  definitely,  and 
on  the  right  side.  South  of  the  line,  noble  little  Delaware 
led-  off  right  from  the  first.  Maryland  was  made  to  seem 
against  the  Union.  Our  soldiers  were  assaulted,  bridges 
were  burned,  and  railroads  torn  up  within  her  limits,  and  we 
were  many  days,  at  one  time,  without  the  ability  to  bring 
a  single  regiment  over  her  soil  to  the  capital.  Now  her 
bridges  and  railroads  are  repaired  and  opened  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  she  already  gives  seven  regiments  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  and  none  to  the  enemy  ;  and  her  people,  at  a  regular 
election,  have  sustained  the  Union  by  a  larger  majority  and 
a  larger  aggregate  vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any 
candidate  or  any  question.  Kentucky,  too,  for  some  time 
in  doubt,  is  now  decidedly,  and,  I  think,  unchangeably, 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Missouri  is  comparatively 
quiet,  and,  I  believe,  cannot  again  be  overrun  by  the  insur- 
rectionists. These  three  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri,  neither  which  would  promise  a  single  soldier 
at  first,  have  now  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand in  the  field  for  the  Union,  while  of  their  citizens  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  and  they  of 
doubtful  whereabouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms 
against  it.  After  a  somewhat  bloody  struggle  for  months, 
winter  closes  on  the  Union  people  of  western  Virginia,  leav- 
ing them  masters  of  their  own  country. 

An  insurgent  force  of  about  1,500,  for  months  dominating 
the  narrow  peninsular  region  constituting  the  counties  of 
.  ccomac  and  Northampton,  and  known  as  the  Eastern  Shore 
<  i  Virginia,  together  with  some  contiguous  parts  of  Mary- 
land, have  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  people  there  have 
renewed   their  allegiance   to  and  accepted  the   protection  of 
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the  old  flag.  This  leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of 
the  Potomac  or  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of  the  isolated 
points,  on  the  southern  coast,  of  Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Tybee 
Island,  near  Savannah,  and  Ship  Island;  and  we  likewise 
have  some  general  accounts  of  popular  movements  in  behalf 
of  the  Union  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  is 
advancing  steadily  and  certainly  southward. 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if 
not  exclusively,  a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  gov- 
ernment— the  rights  of  the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  the  most  grave  and  maturely  considered  pub- 
lic documents  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone  of  the  insurgents. 
In  those  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the  existing 
right  of  suffrage  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  public  officers  except  the  legis- 
lative, boldly  advocated,  with  labored  arguments  to  prove 
that  large  control  of  the  people  in  government  is  the  source 
of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy  itself  is  sometimes  hinted  at 
as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

In  my  present  position  I  could  scarcely  be  justified  were  I 
to  omit  raising  a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of 
returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed  nor  fitted  here  that  a  general  argument 
should  be  made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions ;  but  there 
is  one  point,  with  its  connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most 
others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  attention.  It  is  the  effort  to 
place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not  above,  labor,  in 
the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is 
available  only  in  connection  with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors 
unless  somebody  else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use 
of  it  induces  him  to  labor.  This  assumed,  it  is  next  consid- 
ered whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall  hire  laborers,  and 
thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or  buy 
them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent.  Having 
proceeded  thus  far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers 
are  either  hired  laborers  or  what  we  call  slaves.  And,  fur- 
ther, it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a  hired  laborer  is 
fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 

Now,  there  is  no   such  relation  between  capital   and  labor 
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as  assumed,  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being 
fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer.  But  these 
assumptions  are  false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are 
groundless.  - 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 
deserves  much,  the  higher  consideration.  Capital  has  its 
rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any  other  rights. 
Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  labor  and  capital  producing  mutual  bene- 
fits. The  error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  the 
community  exists  within  that  relation.  A  few  men  own 
capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  themselves,  and  with  their 
capital  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them.  A  large 
majority  belong  to  neither  class— neither  work  for  others 
nor  have  others  working  for  them.  In  most  of  the  Southern 
States  a  majority  of  the  whole  people,  of  all  colors,  are 
neither  slaves  nor  masters ;  while  in  the  Northern  a  large 
majority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men  with  their 
families — wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for  themselves, 
on  their  farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the 
whole  product  to  themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired  laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other. 
It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital — that  is,  they  labor  with 
their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for 
them;  but  this  is  only  a  mixed  and  not  a  distinct  class.  No 
principle  stated  is  disturbed  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed 
class. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not,  of  necessity, 
any  such  thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that 
condition  for  life.  Many  independent  men  everywhere  in 
these  States,  a  few  years  back  in  their  lives,  were  hired 
laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world 
labors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy 
tools  or  land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account 
another  while,  and  at  length  hires  another  new  beginner  to 
help  him.  This  is  the  just  and  generous  and  prosperous 
system  which  opens  the  way  to  all — gives  hope  to  all,  and 
consequent  energy  and  progress   and  improvement  of  condi- 
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tion  to  all.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted 
than  those  who  toil  up  from  poverty — none  less  inclined  to 
take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not  honestly  earned. 
Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  political  power  which  they 
already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be 
used  to  close  the  door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they, 
and  to  fix  new  disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  allof 
liberty  shall  be  lost. 

The  struggle  of  to-day  is  not  altogether  for  to-day — it  is 
for  a  vast  future  also.  With  a  reliance  on  Providence  all 
the  more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in  the  great  task 
which  events  have  devolved  upon  us. — Nicolay  and  Hay, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Co?nplete  Works,  II.,  93-106. 

2—1862,  August  22.     Letter  to  Horace  Greeley  on 

the  Union. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th,  addressed 
to  myself  through  the  New  York  "  Tribune."  If  there  be  in 
it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may  know  to 
be  erroneous,  I  do  not,  now  and  here,  controvert  them.  If 
there  be  in  it  any  inferences  which  I  may  believe  to  be 
falsely  drawn,  I  do  not,  now  and  here,  argue  against  them. 
If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial 
tone,  I  waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I 
have  always  supposed  to  be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  "seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say,  I 
have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt. 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the  shortest  way 
under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the  national  authority 
can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  "  the  Union  as 
it  was."  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union 
unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I 
do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object  in  "this  strug- 
gle is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  de- 
stroy slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the 
slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.     What  I  do  about 
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slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps 
to  save  the  Union  ■  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do 
less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the 
cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall  believe  doing 
more  will  help  the  cause.  I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when 
shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as 
they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of 
official  duty ;  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-ex- 
pressed personal  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be 
free. — Nicolayand  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Wo?-ksy 
II.,  227-228. 

3 — 1862,  Dec.  1.    Annual  Message  to  Congress. 

If  the  condition  of  our  relations  with  other  nations  is  less 
gratifying  than  it  has  usually  been  at  former  periods,  it  is 
certainly  more  satisfactory  than  a  nation  so  unhappily  dis- 
tracted as  we  are  might  reasonably  have  apprehended.  In 
the  month  of  June  last  there  were  some  grounds  to  expect 
that  the  maritime  powers  which,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
domestic  difficulties,  so  unwisely  and  unnecessarily,  as  we 
think,  recognized  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent',  would  soon 
recede  from  that  position,  which  has  proved  only  less  injurious 
to  themselves  than  to  our  own  country.  But  the  temporary 
reverses  which  afterward  befell  the  national  arms,  and  which 
were  exaggerated  by  our  own  disloyal  citizens  abroad,  have 
hitherto  delayed  that  act  of  simple  justice. 

The  civil  war,  which  has  so  radically  changed,  for  the 
moment,  the  occupations  and  habits  of  the  American  people, 
has  necessarily  disturbed  the  social  condition,  and  affected 
very  deeply  the  prosperity  of  the  nations  with  which  we  have 
carried  on  a  commerce  that  has  been  steadily  increasing 
throughout  a  period  of  half  a  century.  It  has,  at  the  same 
time,  excited  political  ambitions  and  apprehensions^  which 
have  produced  a  profound  agitation  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  In  this  unusual  agitation  we  have  forborne  from 
taking  part  in  any  controversy  between  foreign  states,  and 
between  parties  or  factions  in  such  states.  We  have 
attempted  nopropagandism,  and  acknowledged  no  revolution. 
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Bat  we  have  left  to  every  nation  the  exclusive  conduct  and 
management  of  its  own  affairs.  Our  struggle  has  been,  of 
course,  contemplated  by  foreign  nations  with  reference  less 
to  its  own  merits  than  to  its  supposed  and  often  exaggerated 
effects  and  consequences  resulting  to  those  nations  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  complaint  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment, even  if  it  were  just,  would  certainly  be  unwise. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  me  by  many  free  Ameri- 
cans of  African  descent  to  favor  their  emigration,  with  a 
view  to  such  colonization  as  was  comtemplated  in  recent 
acts  of  Congress.  Other  parties  at  home  and  abroad — some 
from  interested  motives,  others  upon  patriotic  considerations, 
and  still  others  influenced  by  philanthropic  sentiments — 
have  suggested  similar  measures ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  of  the  Spanish-American  republics  have  protested 
against  the  sending  of  such  colonies  to  their  respective  terri- 
tories. Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  declined  to 
move  any  such  colony  to  any  state  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  its  government,  with  an  agreement  on  its  part 
to  receive  and  protect  such  emigrants  in  all  the  rights  of 
freemen  ;  and  I  have  at  the  same  time  offered  to  the  several 
states  situated  within  the  tropics,  or  having  colonies  there, 
to  negotitate  with  them,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  favor  the  voluntary  emigration  of  persons 
of  that  class  to  their  respective  territories,  upon  conditions 
which  shall  be  equal,  just,  and  humane.  Liberia  and  Hayti 
are  as  yet  the  only  countries  to  which  colonists  of  African 
descent  from  here  could  go  with  certainty  of  being  received 
and  adopted  as  citizens  ;  and  I  regret  to  say  such  persons 
contemplating  colonization  do  not  seem  so  willing  to  migrate 
to  those  countries  as  to  some  others,  nor  so  willing  as  I 
think  their  interest  demands.  I  believe,  however,  opinion 
among  them  in  this  respect  is  improving  ;  and  that  ere  long 
there  will  be  an  augmented  and  considerable  migration  to 
both  these  countries  from  the  United  States. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September  last  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  Executive,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. In  accordance  with  the  purpose  expressed  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  paper,  I  now  respectfully  recall 
your  attention  to  what  may  be  called  "compensated  eman- 
cipation." 
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A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people, 
and  its  laws.  The  territory  is  the  only  part  which  is  of  cer- 
tain durability.  "  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another 
generation  cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth  forever."  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  duly  consider  and  estimate  this  ever- 
enduring  part..  That  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is 
owned  and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
well  adapted  to  be  the  home  of  one  national  family,  and  it  is 
not  well  adapted  for  two  or  more.  Its  vast  extent  and  its 
variety  of  climate  and  productions  are  of  advantage  in  this 
age  for  one  people,  whatever  they  might  have  been  in  former 
ages.  Steam,  telegraphs,  and  intelligence  have  brought 
these  to  be  an  advantageous  combination  for  one  united 
people. 

In  the  inaugural  address  I  briefly  pointed  out  the  total 
inadequacy  of  disunion  as  a  remedy  for  the  differences  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  sections.  I  did  so  in  language 
which  I  cannot  improve  and  which,  therefore,  I  beg  to  re- 
peat: 

There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  national 
boundary  upon  which  to  divide.  Trace  through,  from  east 
to  west,  upon  the  line  between  the  free  and  slave  country, 
and  we  shall  find  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  its  length 
are  rivers,  easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated,  or  soon  to  be 
populated,  thickly  upon  both  sides  ;  while  nearly  all  its  re- 
maining length  are  merely  surveyors'  lines,  over  which  peo- 
ple may  walk  back  and  forth  without  any  consciousness  of 
their  presence.  No  part  of  this  line  can  be  made  any  more 
difficult  to  pass  by  writing  it  down  on  paper  or  parchment  as 
a  national  boundary.  The  fact  of  separation,  if  it  comes, 
gives  up  on  the  part  of  the  seceding  section  the  fugitive- 
slave  clause  along  with  all  other  constitutional  obligations 
upon  the  section  seceded  from,  while  I  should  expect  no 
treaty  stipulation  would  be  ever  made  to  take  its  place. 

But  separate  our  common  country  into  two  nations,  as 
designed  by  the  present  rebellion,  and  every  man  of  this 
great  interior  region  is  thereby  cut  off  from  some  one  or  more 
of  these  outlets — not,  perhaps,  by  a  physical  barrier,  but  by 
embarrassing  and  onerous  trade  regulations. 

And  this  is  true  wherever  a  dividing  or  boundary  line 
mav  be   fixed.     Place  it  between    the    now   free  and   slave 
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country,  or  place  it  south  of  Kentucky  or  north  of  Ohio,  and 
still  the  truth  remains  that  none  south  of  it  can  trade  to  any 
port  or  place  north  of  it,  and  none  north  of  it  can  trade  to 
any  port  or  place  south  of  it,  except  upon  terms  dictated  by 
a  government  foreign  to  them.  These  outlets,  east,  west, 
and  south,  are  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  people 
inhabiting,  and  to  inhabit,  this  vast  interior  region.  Which 
of  the  three  may  be  the  best,  is  no  proper  question.  All  are 
better  than  either;  and  all  of  right  belong  to  that  people 
and  to  their  successors  forever.  True  to  themselves,  they 
will  not  ask  where  a  line  of  separation  shall  be,  but  will  vow 
rather  that  there  shall  be  no  such  line.  Nor  are  the  mar- 
ginal regions  less  interested  in  these  communications  to  and 
through  them  to  the  great  outside  world.  They,  too,  and 
each  of  them,  must  have  access  to  this  Egypt  of  the  West 
without  paying  toll  at  the  crossing  of  any  national  boundary. 

Our  national  strife  springs  not  from  our  permanent  part, 
not  from  the  land  we  inhabit,  not  from  our  national  home- 
stead. There  is  no  possible  severing  of  this  but  would 
multiply,  and  not  mitigate,  evils  among  us.  In  all  its 
adaptations  and  aptitudes  it  demands  union  and  abhors  sepa- 
ration. In  fact,  it  would  ere  long  force  reunion,  however 
much  of  blood  and  treasure  the  separation  might  have  cost. 

Our  strife  pertains  to  ourselves — to  the  passing  genera- 
tions of  men  ;  and  it  can  without  convulsion  be  hushed  for- 
ever with  the  passing  of  one  generation. 

In  this  view  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution  and  articles  amendatory  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  : 

"  Article  — . 

"Every  State  wherein  slavery  now  exists  which  shall  abolish 
the  same  therein  at  any  time  or  times  before  the  first  day  of 
January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and  nine  hun- 
dred, shall  receive  compensation  from  the  United  States  as 
follows,  to  wit : 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  to  every 
such  State  bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  an  amount  equal 

to  the  aggregate  sum  of  ,  for  each  slave 
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shown  to  have  been  therein  by  the  eighth  census  of  the  United 
States,  said  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  such  State  by  instal- 
ments, or  in  one  parcel  at  the  completion  of  the  abolishment, 
accordingly  as  the  same  shall  have  been  gradual  or  at  one 
time  within  such  State  ;  and  interest  shall  begin  to  run  upon 
any  such  bond  only  from  the  proper  time  of  its  delivery  as 
aforesaid.  Any  State  having  received  bonds  as  aforesaid, 
and  afterward  reintroducing  or  tolerating  slavery  therein, 
shall  refund  to  the  United  States  the  bonds  so  received,  or 
the  value  thereof,  and  all  interest  paid  thereon. 

"Article  — . 

"  All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual  freedom  by  the 
chances  of  the  war  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  re- 
bellion, shall  be  forever  free  ;  but  all  owners  of  such  who 
shall  not  have  been  disloyal  shall  be  compensated  for  them 
at  the  same  rates  as  are  provided  for  States  adopting  abolish- 
ment of  slavery,  but  in  such  way  that  no  slave  shall  be  twice 
accounted  for. 

"  Article  — . 

"Congress  may  appropriate  money  and  otherwise  provide 
for  colonizing  free  colored  persons,  with  their  own  consent, 
at  any  place  or  places  without  the  United  States." 

The  plan  is  proposed  as  permanent  constitutional  law.  It 
cannot  become  such  without  the  concurrence  of,  first,  two- 
thirds  of  Congress  and,  afterward,  three  fourths  of  the  States. 
The  requisite  three  fourths  of  the  States  will  necessarily  in- 
clude seven  of  the  slave  States.  Their  concurrence,  if 
obtained,  will  give  assurance  of  their  severally  adopting  eman- 
cipation at  no  very  distant  clay  upon  the  new  constitutional 
terms.  This  assurance  would  end  the  struggle  now,  and 
save  the  Union  forever. 

I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  which  should  characterize  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  by  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  some  of  you  are 
my  seniors,  nor  that  many  of  you  have  more  experience  than 
I  in  the  conduct  of   public   affairs.      Yet    I  trust  that  in  view 
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of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  you  will  perceive 
no  want  of  respect  to  yourselves  in  any  undue  earnestness  I 
ma\  seem  to  display. 

Is  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted, 
would  shorten  the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of 
money  and  of  blood  ?  Is  it  doubted  that  it  would  restore  the 
national  authority  and  national  prosperity,  and  perpetuate 
both  indefinitely  ?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here — Congress 
and  Executive — can  secure  its  adoption  ?  Will  not  the  good 
people  respond  to  a  united  and  earnest  appeal  from  us  ? 
Can  we,  can  they,  by  any  other  means  so  certainly  or  so 
speedily  assure  these  vital  objects  ?  We  can  succeed  only 
by  concert.  It  is  not  "  Can  any  of  us  imagine  better  ?  "  but, 
"Can  we  all  do  better  ? "  Object  whatsoever  is  possible, 
still  the  question  occurs,  "  Can  we  do  better  ?  "  The  dogmas 
of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The 
occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew 
and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we 
shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  will  be  remembered  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  significance  or  insignificance 
can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which 
we  pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest 
generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will 
not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union. 
The  world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we 
here — hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving 
freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free — hon- 
orable alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  We 
shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth.  Other  means  may  succeed  ;  this  could  not  fail.  The 
way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever 
bless. — Xicolav  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete 
Works,  II.,  261-277. 
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4 — 1863,  Dec.  8.    Annual  Message  to  Congress. 

We  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  powers. 

The  efforts  of  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
involve  us  in  foreign  wars,  to  aid  an  inexcusable  in- 
surrection, have  been  unavailing.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
government,  as  was  justly  expected,  have  exercised  their  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  departure  of  new  hostile  expeditions 
from  British  ports.  The  Emperor  of  France  has,  by  a  like 
proceeding,  promptly  vindicated  the  neutrality  which  he 
proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  Questions  of 
great  intricacy  and  importance  have  arisen  out  of  the  block- 
ade, and  other  belligerent  operations,  between  the  govern- 
ment and  several  of  the  maritime  powers,  but  they  have  been 
discussed,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  accommodated,  in  a 
spirit  of  frankness,  justice,  and  mutual  good-will.  It  is  es- 
pecially gratifying  that  our  prize  courts,  by  the  impartiality 
of  their  adjudications,  have  commanded  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  maritime  powers. 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  naval  branch  of  the  service 
during  the  year,  and  thoughout  the  whole  of  this  unhappy- 
contest,  have  been  discharged  with  fidelity  and  eminent  suc- 
cess. The  extensive  blockade  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing in  efficiency,  as  the  navy  has  expanded  ;  yet  on  so  long 
a  line  it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to  entirely  suppress 
illicit  trade.  From  returns  received  at  the  Navy  Department, 
it  appears  that  more  than  one  thousand  vessels  have  been 
captured  since  the  blockade  was  instituted,  and  that  the 
value  of  prizes  already  sent  in  for  adjudication  amounts  to 
over  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  consists  at  this  time 
of  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  vessels,  completed  and  in 
the  course  of  completion,  and  of  these,  seventy-five  are  iron- 
clad or  armored  steamers.  The  events  of  the  war  give  an  in- 
creased interest  and  importance  to  the  navy  which  will  prob- 
ably extend  beyond  the  war  itself. 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago  the  war  had  already 
lasted  nearly  twenty  months,  and  there  had  been  many  con- 
flicts on  both  land  and  sea  with  varying  results.  The  rebel- 
lion had  been  pressed  back  into  reduced  limits  ;  yet  the  tone 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  not 
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satisfactory.  With  other  signs,  the  popular  elections,  then 
just  past,  indicated  uneasiness  among  ourselves,  while, 
amid  much  that  was  cold  and  menacing,  the  kindest  words 
coming  from  Europe  were  uttered  in  accents  of  pity  that  we 
were  too  blind  to  surrender  a  hopeless  cause.  Our  com- 
merce was  suffering  greatly  by  a  few  armed  vessels  built 
upon,  and  furnished  from,  foreign  shores,  and  we  were 
threatened  with  such  additions  from  the  same  quarter  as 
would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  sea  and  raise  our  blockade. 
We  had  failed  to  elicit  from  European  governments  anything 
hopeful  upon  this  subject.  The  preliminary  emancipation 
proclamation,  issued  in  September,  was  running  its  assigned 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  A  month  later  the 
final  proclamation  came,  including  the  announcement  that 
colored  men  of  suitable  condition  would  be  received  into  the 
war  service.  The  policy  of  emancipation,  and  of  employing 
black  soldiers,  gave  to  the  future  a  new  aspect,  about  which 
hope,  and  fear,  and  doubt  contended  in  uncertain  conflict. 
According  to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of  civil  admin- 
istration, the  General  Government  had  no  lawful  power  to 
effect  emancipation  in  any  State,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had 
been  hoped  that  the  rebellion  could  be  suppressed  without 
resorting  to  it  as  a  military  measure.  It  was  all  the  while 
deemed  possible  that  the  necessity  for  it  might  come,  and 
that  if  it  should,  the  crisis  of  the  contest  would  then  be  pre- 
sented. It  came,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  it  was  followed  by 
dark  and  doubtful  days.  Eleven  months  having  now  passed, 
we  are  permitted  to  take  another  review.  The  rebel  borders 
are  pressed  still  further  back,  and,  by  the  complete  opening 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  country  dominated  by  the  rebellion  is 
divided  into  distinct  parts,  with  no  practical  communication 
between  them.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  have  been  sub- 
stantially cleared  of  insurgent  control,  and  influential  citizens 
in  each,  owners  of  slaves  and  advocates  of  slavery  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion,  now  declare  openly  for  emancipa- 
tion in  their  respective  States.  Of  those  States  not  included 
in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
neither  of  which  three  years  ago  would  tolerate  any  restraint 
upon  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  Territories,  only  dis- 
pute now  as  to  the  best  mode  of  removing  it  within  their 
own  limits. 
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Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
full  one  hundred  thousand  are  now  in  the  United  States 
military  service,  about  one  half  of  which  number  actually 
bear  arms  in  the  ranks  ;  thus  giving  the  double  advantage 
of  taking  so  much  labor  from  the  insurgent  cause,  and  sup- 
plying the  places  which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many 
white  men.  So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they  are 
not  as  good  soldiers  as  any.  No  servile  insurrection,  or 
tendency  to  violence  or  cruelty,  has  marked  the  measures  of 
emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks.  These  measures  have 
been  much  discussed  in  foreign  countries,  and  contemporary 
with  such  discussion  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  there  is 
much  improved.  At  home  the  same  measures  have  been 
fully  discussed,  supported,  criticized,  and  denounced,  and 
the  annual  elections  following  are  highly  encouraging  to 
those  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  bear  the  country  through 
this  great  trial.  Thus  we  have  the  new  reckoning.  The 
crisis  which  threatened  to  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union  is 
past. 

Looking  now  to  the  present  and  future,  and  with  reference 
to  a  resumption  of  the  national  authority  within  the  States 
wherein  that  authority  has  been  suspended,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  issuer  proclamation,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted. On  examination  of  this  proclamation  it  will  appear, 
as  is  believed,  that  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  what  is 
amply  justified  by  the  Constitution.  True,  the  form  of  an 
oath  is  given,  but  no  man  is  coerced  to  take  it.  The  man  is 
only  promised  a  pardon  in  case  he  voluntarily  takes  the  oath. 
The  Constitution  authorizes  the  executive  to  grant  or  with- 
hold the  pardon  at  his  own  absolute  discretion;  and  this 
includes  the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully  established 
bv  judicial  and  other  authorities. 

'it  is  also  proffered  that  if,  in  any  of  the  States  named,  a 
State  government  shall  be,  in  the  mode  prescribed,  set  up, 
such  government  shall  be  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  under  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  con- 
stitutional conditions,  be  protected  against  invasion  and 
domestic  violence.  The  constitutional  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  to  protect  the  State  in 
the  cases  stated,  is  explicit  and  full.     But   why  tender  the 
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benefits  of  this  provision  only  to  a  State  government  set  up 
in  this  particular  way?  This  section  of  the  Constitution 
contemplates  a  case  wherein  the  element  within  a  State 
favorable  to  republican  government  in  the  Union  may  be 
too  feeble  for  an  opposite  and  hostile  element  external  to,  or 
even  within,  the  State;  and  such  are  precisely  the  cases  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing. 

An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  revived  State  gov- 
ernment, constructed  in  whole,  or  in  preponderating  part, 
from  the  very  element  against  whose  hostility  and  violence 
it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply  absurd.  There  must  be  a 
test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements,  so  as  to 
build  onlv  from  the  sound  ;  and  that  test  is  a  sufficientlv  lib- 
eral  one  which  accepis  as  sound  whoever  will  make  a  sworn 
recantation  of  his  former  unsoundness. 

But  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of  admission  to  the 
political  body,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Union  under  it,  why  also  to 
the  laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  to  slavery?  Those 
laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and  put  forth  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To 
give  them  their  fullest  effect,  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for 
their  maintenance.  In  my  judgment  they  have  aided,  and 
will  further  aid,  the  cause  for  which  they  were  intended. 
To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a 
lever  of  power,  but  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  an  astounding 
breach  of  faith.  I  may  add,  at  this  point,  that  wHile  I 
remain  in  my  present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract 
or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation ;  nor  shall  I 
return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of 
that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  it  is  thought  best  that  support  of 
these  measures  shall  be  included  in  the  oath  ■  and  it  is  be- 
lieved the  executive  may  lawfully  claim  it  in  return  for  par- 
don and  restoration  of  forfeited  rights,  which  he  has  clear 
constitutional  power  to  withhold  altogether,  or  grant  upon 
the  terms  which  he  shall  deem  wisest  for  the  public  interest. 
It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  this  part  of  the  oath  is  sub- 
ject to  the  modifying  and  abrogating  power  of  legislation 
and  supreme  judicial  decision. 

The  proposed  acquiescence  of  the   national   executive  in 
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any  reasonable  temporary  State  arrangement  for  the  freed 
people  is  made  with  the  view  of  possibly  modifying  the  con- 
fusion and  destitution  which  must  at  best  attend  all  classes 
by  a  total  revolution  of  labor  throughout  whole  States.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  already  deeply  afflicted  people  in  those 
States  may  be  somewhat  more  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of 
their  affliction,  if,  to  this  extent,  this  vital  matter  be  left  to 
themselves  ;  while  no  power  of  the  national  executive  to 
prevent  an  abuse  is  abridged  by  the  proposition. 

The  suggestion  in  the  proclamation  as  to  maintaining  the 
political  framework  of  the  States  on  what  is  called  recon- 
struction is  made  in  the  hope  that  it  may  do  good  without 
danger  of  harm.  It  will  save  labor,  and  avoid  great  con- 
fusion. 

But  why  any  proclamation  now  upon  this  subject?  This 
question  is  beset  with  the  conflicting  views  that  the  step 
might  be  delayed  too  long  or  be  taken  too  soon.  In  some 
States  the  elements  for  resumption  seem  ready  for  action, 
but  remain  inactive  apparently  for  want  of  a  rallying-point — 
a  plan  of  action.  Why  shall  A  adopt  the  plan  of  B,  rather 
than  B  that  of  A?  And  if  A  and  B  should  agree,  how  can 
they  know  but  that  the  General  Government*  here  will  reject 
their  plan  ?  By  the  proclamation  a  plan  is  presented  which 
may  be  accepted  by  them  as  a  rallying-point,  and  which  they 
are  assured  in  advance  will  not  be  rejected  here.  This  may 
bring  them  to  act  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  objection  to  a  premature  presentation  of  a  plan  by 
the  national  executive  consists  in  the  danger  of  committals 
on  points  which  could  be  more  safely  left  to  further  develop- 
ments. Care  has  been  taken  to  so  shape  the  document  as 
to  avoid  embarrassments  from  this  source.  Saying  that,  on 
certain  terms,  certain  classes  will  be  pardoned,  with  rights 
restored,  it  is  not  said  that  other  classes,  or  other  terms, 
will  never  be  included.  Saying  that  reconstruction  will  be 
accepted  if  presented  in  a  specified  way,  it  is  not  said  it  will 
never  be  accepted  in  any  other  way. 

The  movements,  by  State  action,  for  emancipation  in 
several  of  the  States  not  included  in  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, are  matters  of  profound  gratulation.  And  while 
I  do  not  repeat  in  detail  what  I  have  heretofore  so  earnestly 
urged    upon    this    subject,    my   general  views  and    feelings 
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remain  unchanged  ;  and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  omit  no 
fair  opportunity  of  aiding  these  important  steps  to  a  great 
consummation. 

In  the  midst  of  other  cares,  however  important,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  war  power  is  still  our  main 
reliance.  To  that  power  alone  can  we  look,  yet  for  a  time, 
to  give  confidence  to  the  people  in  the  contested  regions 
that  the  insurgent  power  will  not  again  overrun  them. 
Until  that  confidence  shall  be  established,  little  can  be  done 
anywhere  for  what  is  called  reconstruction.  Hence  our 
chiefest  care  must  still  be  directed  to  the  [army  and  navy, 
who  have  thus  far  borne  their  harder  part  so  nobly  and 
well.  And  it  may.  be  esteemed  fortunate  that  in  giving  the 
greatest  efficiency  to  these  indispensable  arms,  we  do  also 
honorably  recognize  the  gallant  men,  from  commander  to 
sentinel,  who  compose  them,  and  to  whom,  more  than  to 
others,  the  world  must  stand  indebted  for  the  home  of  free- 
dom disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and  perpetuated. 
— Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works,  II. 

445"456- 

5 — 1864,  Jan.  16.     Letter  on  Secession. 

I  have  never  had  a  theory  that  secession  could  absolve 
States  or  people  from  their  obligations.  Precisely  the  con- 
trary is  asserted  in  the  inaugural  address;  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  my  belief  in  the  continuation  of  these  obligations 
that  I  was  puzzled,  for  a  time,  as  to  denying  the  legal  rights 
of  those  citizens  who  remained  individually  innocent  of 
treason  or  rebellion. — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Complete  Works,  II.,  470. 

6—1864,  Oct.    19.     Address  on    the    Will    of   the 

People. 

Friends  a?id  Fellow-citizens  :  I  am  notified  that  this  is  a 
compliment  paid  me  by  the  loyal  Marylanders  resident  in 
this  District.  I  infer  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  State  furnishes  the  occasion,  and  that  in  your 
view  the  extirpation  of  slavery  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of 
the  new  constitution.     Most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  you, 
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and  Maryland,  and  the  nation,  and  the  world,  upon  this 
event.  1  regret  that  it  did  not  occur  two  years  sooner, 
which,  I  am  sure,  would  have  saved  to  the  nation  more 
money  than  would  have  met  all  the  private  loss  incident  to 
the  measure;  but  it  has  come  at  last,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
its  friends  may  fully  realize  all  their  anticipations  of  good 
from  it,  and  that  its  opponents  may  by  its  effects  be  agree- 
ably and  profitably  disappointed. 

A  word  upon  another  subject.  Something  said  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Auburn,  has  been 
construed  by  some  into  a  threat  that  if  I  shall  be  beaten  at 
the  election  I  will,  between  then  and  the  end  of  my  consti- 
tutional term,  do  what  I  maybe  able  to  ruin  the  government. 
Others  regard  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  convention  ad- 
journed, not  sine  die,  but  to  meet  again,  if  called  to  do  so  by 
a  particular  individual,  as  the  intimation  of  a  purpose  that  if 
their  nominee  shall  be  elected  he  will  at  once  seize  control  of 
the  government.  I  hope  the  good  people  will  permit  them- 
selves to  suffer  no  uneasiness  on  either  point. 

I  am  struggling  to  maintain  the  government,  not  to  over- 
throw it.  I  am  struggling,  especially,  to  prevent  others  from 
overthrowing  it.  I  therefore  say  that  if  I  shall  live  I  shall 
remain  President  until  the  4th  of  next  March  ;  and  that  who- 
ever shall  be  constitutionally  elected  therefor,  in  November, 
shall  be  duly  installed  as  President  on  the  4th  of  March  ; 
and  that,  in  the  interval,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  that  whoever 
is  to  hold  the  helm  for  the  next  voyage  shall  start  with  the 
best  possible  chance  to  save  the  ship. 

This  is  due  to  the  people  both  on  principle  and  under  the 
Constitution.  Their  will,  constitutionally  expressed,  is  the 
ultimate  law  for  all.  If  they  should  deliberately  resolve  to 
have  immediate  peace,  even  at  the  loss  of  their  country  and 
their  liberty,  I  know  not  the  power  or  the  right  to  resist  them. 
It  is  their  own  business,  and  they  must  do  as  they  please 
with  their  own.  I  believe,  however,  they  are  still  resolved  to 
preserve  their  country  and  their  liberty;  and  in  this,  in  office 
or  out  of  it,  I  am  resolved  to  stand  by  them. 

I  may  add  that  in  this  purpose— to  save  the  country  and 
its  liberties — no  classes  of  people  seem  so  nearly  unanimous 
as  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  sailors  afloat.  Do  they 
not  have  the  hardest  of  it  ?     Who  should  quail  when  they  do 
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not  ?  God  bless  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  with  all  their  brave 
commanders. — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Com- 
plete Works,  II.,  586-587. 

7 — 1864,    Dec.  6.     Annual   Message   to  Congress. 

It  is  possible  that  if  it  were  a  new  and  open  question,  the 
maritime  powers,  with  the  lights  they  now  enjoy,  would  not 
concede  the  privileges  of  a  naval  belligerent  to  the  insurgents 
of  the  United  States,  destitute  as  they  are,  and  always  have 
been,  equally  of  ships-of-war  and  of  ports  and  harbors.  Dis- 
loyal emissaries  have  been  neither  less  assiduous  nor  more 
successful  during  the  last  year  than  they  were  before  that 
time  in  their  efforts,  under  favor  of  that  privilege,  to  embroil 
our  country  in  foreign  wars.  The  desire  and  determination 
of  the  governments  of  the  maritime  States  to  defeat  that  de- 
sign  are  believed  to  be  as  sincere  as,  and  cannot  be  more 
earnest  than,  our  own.  Nevertheless,  unforeseen  political 
difficulties  have  arisen,  especially  in  Brazilian  and  British 
ports,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
which  have  required,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  require, 
the  practice  of  constant  vigilance  and  a  just  and  conciliatory 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
nations  concerned  and  their  governments. 

Important  movements  have  also  occurred  during  the  year 
to  the  effect  of  molding  society  for  durability  in  the  Union. 
Although  short  of  complete  success,  it  is  much  in  the  right 
direction  that  12,000  citizens  in  each  of  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Louisiana  have  organized  loyal  State  governments, 
with  free  constitutions,  and  are  earnestly  struggling  to 
maintain  and  administer  them.  The  movements  in  the 
same  direction,  more  extensive  though  less  definite,  in  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
But  Maryland  presents  the  example  of  complete  success. 
Maryland  is  secure  to  libertv  and  Union  for  all  the  future. 
The  genius  of  rebellion  will  no  more  claim  Maryland. 
Like  another  foul  spirit,  being  driven  out,  it  may  seek  to  tear 
her,  but  it  will  woo  her  no  more. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States,  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite 
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two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Although 
the  present  is  the  same  Congress,  and  nearly  the  same  mem- 
bers, and  without  questioning  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of 
those  who  stood  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  recommend  the 
reconsideration  and  passage  of  the  measure  at  the  present 
session.  Of  course  the  abstract  question  is  not  changed, 
but  an  intervening  election  shows,  almost  certainly,  that  the 
next  Congress  will  pass  the  measure  if  this  does  not. 
Hence  there  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  go  to  the  States  for  their  action.  And 
as  it  is  to  so  go,  at  all  events,  may  we  not  agree  that  the 
sooner  the  better  ?  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  election  has 
imposed  a  duty  on  members  to  change  their  views  or  their 
votes  any  further  than  as  an  additional  element  to  be  con- 
sidered, their  judgment  may  be  affected  by  it.  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  people  now  for  the  first  time  heard  upon  the 
question.  In  a  great  national  crisis  like  ours,  unanimity  of 
action  among  those  seeking  a  common  end  is  very  desirable 
— almost  indispensable.  And  yet  no  approach  to  such 
unanimity  is  attainable  unless  some  deference  shall  be  paid 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  simply  because  it  is  the  will  of 
the  majority.  In  this  case  the  common  end  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union,  and  among  the  means  to  secure  that 
end,  such  will,  through  the  election,  is  most  clearly  declared 
in  favor  of  such  constitutional  amendment. 

The  most  reliable  indication  of  public  purpose  in  this 
country  is  derived  through  our  popular  elections.  Judging 
by  the  recent  canvass  and  its  result,  the  purpose  of  the  peo- 
ple within  the  loyal  States  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  was  never  more  firm  nor  more  nearly  unanimous  than 
now.  The  extraordinary  calmness  and  good  order  with 
which  the  millions  of  voters  met  and  mingled  at  the  polls 
give  strong  assurance  of  this.  Not  only  all  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Union  ticket,  so  called,  but  a  great  majority  of 
the  opposing  party  also,  may  be  fairly  claimed  to  entertain, 
and  to  be  actuated  by,  the  same  purpose.  It  is  an  unan- 
swerable argument  to  this  effect,  that  no  candidate  for  any 
office  whatever,  high  or  low,  has  ventured  to  seek  votes  on 
the  avowal  that  he  was  for  giving  up  the  Union.  There  has 
been  much  impugning  of  motives,  and  much  heated  contro- 
versy as  to  the  proper  means   and  best  mode   of   advancing 
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the  Union  cause;  but  on  the  distinct  issue  of  Union  or  no 
Union  the  politicians  have  shown  their  instinctive  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  no  diversity  among  the  people.  In  afford- 
ing the  people  the  fair  opportunity  of  showing  one  to  another 
and  to  the  world  this  firmness  and  unanimity  of  purpose,  the 
election  has  been  of  vast  value  to  the  national  cause. 

The  election  has  exhibited  another  fact,  not  less  valuable 
to  be  known — the  fact  that  we  do  not  approach  exhaustion  in 
the  most  important  branch  of  national  resources — that  of  liv- 
ing men. 

The  national  resources,  then,  are  unexhausted,  and,  as  we 
believe,  inexhaustible.  The  public  purpose  to  reestablish 
and  maintain  the  national  authority  is  unchanged,  and,  as 
we  believe,  unchangeable.  The  manner  of  continuing  the 
effort  remains  to  choose.  On  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  evidence  accessible,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  attempt  at 
negotiation  with  the  insurgent  leader  could  result  in  any 
good.  He  would  accept  nothing  short  of  severance  of  the 
Union — precisely  what  we  will  not  and  cannot  give.  His 
declarations  to  this  effect  are  explicit  and  oft  repeated.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  deceive  us.  He  affords  us  no  excuse  to 
deceive  ourselves.  He  cannot  voluntarily  re-accept  the 
Union  ;  we  cannot  voluntarily  yield  it. 

Between  him  and  us  the  issue  is  distinct,  simple,  and  inflexi- 
ble. It  is  an  issue  which  can  only  be  tried  by  war,  and 
decided  by  victory.  If  we  yield,  we  are  beaten ;  if  the  South- 
ern people  fail  him,  he  is  beaten.  Either  way  it  would 
be  the  victory  and  defeat  following  war.  What  is  true, 
however,  of  him  who  heads  the  insurgent  cause,  is  not 
necessarily  true  Of  those  who  follow.  Although  he  cannot 
reaccept  the  Union,  they  can.  Some  of  them,  we  know, 
already  desire  peace  and  reunion.  The  number  of  such  may 
increase. 

They  can  at  any  moment  have  peace  simply  by  laying 
down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  the  national  authoritv 
under  the  Constitution.  After  so  much  the  government 
could  not,  if  it  would,  maintain  war  against  them.  The  loyal 
people  would  not  sustain  or  allow  it.  If  questions  should 
remain,  we  would  adjust  them  by  the  peaceful  means  of  leg- 
islation, conference,  courts,  and  votes,  operating  only  in 
constitutional  and  lawful  channels.     Some  certain,  and  other 
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possible,  questions  are,  and  would  be,  beyond  the  executive 
power  to  adjust ;  as,  for  instance,  the  admission  of  members 
into  Congress,  and  whatever  might  require  the  appropriation 
of  money.  The  executive  power  itself  would  be  greatly 
diminished  by  the  cessation  of  actual  war.  Pardons  and 
remissions  of  forfeitures,  however,  would  still  be  within  ex- 
ecutive control.  In  what  spirit  and  temper  this  control 
would  be  exercised,  can  be  fairly  judged  of  by  the  past. 

A  year  ago  general  pardon  and  amnesty,  upon  specified 
terms,  were  offered  to  all  except  certain  designated  classes,  and 
it  was  at  the  same  time  made  known  that  the  excepted  classes 
were  still  within  contemplation  of  special  clemency.  During 
the  year  many  availed  themselves  of  the  general  provision, 
and  many  more  would,  only  that  the  signs  of  bad  faith  in 
some  led  to  such  precautionary  measures  as  rendered  the 
practical  process  less  easy  and  certain.  During  the  same 
time,  also,  special  pardons  have  been  granted  to  individuals 
of  the  excepted  classes,  and  no  voluntary  application  has 
been  denied. 

Thus,  practically,  the  door  has  been  for  a  full  year  open 
to  all,  except  such  as  were  not  in  condition  to  make  free 
ch0ice — that  is,  such  as  were  in  custody  or  under  constraint. 
It  is  still  so  open  to  all ;  but  the  time  may  come — probably 
will  come — when  public  duty  shall  demand'  that  it  be  closed  ; 
and  that  in  lieu  more  rigorous  measures  than  heretofore 
shall  be  adopted. 

In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  resistance  to  the 
national  authority  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  as  the  only 
indispensable  condition  to  ending  the  war  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  I  retract  nothing  heretofore  said  as  to  slavery. 
I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a  year  ago,  that  "  while  I  re- 
main in  my  present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or 
modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor  shall  I  return  to 
slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclama- 
tion, or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress." 

If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means,  make  it 
an  executive  duty  to  reenslave  such  persons,  another,  and 
not  I,  must  be  their  instrument  to  perform  it. 

In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean  simply  to 
say,  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the  part  of  the  government 
whenever  it  shall  have  ceased  on  the   part  of  those  who  be- 
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gan    it. — Nicolay   and    Hay,    Abraham    Lincoln,    Complete 
Works,  II.,  604-617. 

S— 1865,    March  4.      Second   Inaugural  Address. 

Fellow-countrymen  :  At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the 
oath  of  the  presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an 
extended  address  than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a  state- 
ment, somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed 
fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
during  which  public  declarations  have  been  constantly  called 
forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which 
still  absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the 
nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The  progress 
of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well 
known  to  the  public  as  to  myself ;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reason- 
ably satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope 
for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all 
thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war. 
All  dreaded  it — all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural 
address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  alto- 
gether to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents 
were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war  ;  but  one  of  them  would  make 
war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive  ;  and  the  other  would 
accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.     And  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves, 
not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the 
Southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and 
powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  somehow, 
the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  ex- 
tend this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents 
would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war ;  while  the  government 
claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial 
enlargement  of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the 
duration  which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated 
that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  be- 
fore, the  conflict  itself  should  cease.     Each    looked  for  an 
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easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding. 
Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God  ;  and 
each  invokes  his  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assist- 
ance in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's 
faces  ;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The 
prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered — that  of  neither  has 
been  answered  fully. 

The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  "  Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offenses  !  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses 
come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh." 
If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those 
offenses  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come, 
but  which,  having  continued  through  his  appointed  time,  he 
now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  he  gives  to  both  North  and 
South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due. to  those  by  whom  the 
offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from 
those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God 
always  ascribe  to  him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do 
we  pray — that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
awav.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unre- 
quited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must 
be  said,  "  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all  ;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in  ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds ;'  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  nations. — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Complete  Works,  II.,  656-657. 

9—1865,  March  15.     Letter  to  Thurlow  Weed  on 

the  Inaugural. 

Everyone  likes  a  compliment.  Thank  you  for  yours  on 
my  little   notification   speech  and   on  the   recent  inaugural 
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address.  I  expect  the  latter  to  wear  as  well  as — perhaps 
better  than — anything  I  have  produced  ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  immediately  popular.  Men  are  not  flattered  by  being 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  difference  of  purpose  between 
the  Almighty  and  them.  To  deny  it,  however,  in  this  case, 
is  to  deny  that  there  is  a  God  governing  the  world.  It  is  a 
truth  which  I  thought  needed  to  be  told,  and,  as  whatever  of 
humiliation  there  is  in  it  falls  most  directly  on  myself,  I 
thought  others  might  afford  for  me  to  tell  it — Nicolay  and 
Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works,  II.,  661. 

10—1865,  April  11.     Address  on  Reconstruction. 

We  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow,  but  in  gladness  of 
heart.  The  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  principal  insurgent  army,  give  hope  of  a 
righteous  and  speedy  peace,  whose  joyous  expression  cannot 
be  restrained.  In  the  midst  of  this,  however,  He  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  call  for  a 
national  thanksgiving  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  duly 
promulgated.  Nor  must  those  whose  harder  part  give  us 
the  cause  of  rejoicing  be  overlooked.  Their  honors  must 
not  be  parceled  out  with  others.  I  myself  was  near  the  front, 
and  had  the  high  pleasure  of  transmitting  much  of  the  good 
news  to  you ;  but  no  part  of  the  honor  for  plan  or  execution 
is  mine.  To  General  Grant,  his  skilful  officers  and  brave 
men,  all  belongs.  The  gallant  navy  stood  ready,  but  was 
not  in  reach  to  take  active  part. 

By  these  recent  successes  the  reinauguration  of  the  national 
authority — reconstruction — which  has  had  a  large  share  of 
thought  from  the  first,  is  pressed  much  more  closely  upon 
our  attention.  It  is  fraught  with  great  difficulty.  Unlike  a 
case  of  war  between  independent  nations,  there  is  no  author- 
ized organ  for  us  to  treat  with — no  one  man  has  authority  to 
give  up  the  rebellion  for  any  other  man.  We  simply  must 
begin  with  and  mold  from  disorganized  and  discordant 
elements.  Nor  is  it  a  small  additional  embarrassment  that 
we,  the  loyal  people,  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  the  mode, 
manner,  and  measure  of  reconstruction.  As  a  general  rule, 
I  abstain  from  reading  the  reports  of  attacks  upon  myself, 
wishing  not  to  be  provoked  by  that  to  which  I  cannot  prop- 
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erly  offer  an  answer.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  however,, 
it  comes  to  my  knowledge  that  I  am  much  censured  for 
some  supposed  agency  in  setting  up  and  seeking  to  sustain 
the  new  State  government  of  Louisiana. 

In  this  I  have  done  just  so  much  as,  and  no  more  than, 
the  public  knows.  In  the  annual  message  of  December,  1863, 
and  in  the  accompanying  proclamation,  I  presented  a  plan  of 
reconstruction,  as  the  phrase  goes,  which  I  promised,  if 
adopted  by  any  State,  should  be  acceptable  to  and  sustained 
by  the  executive  government  of  the  nation.  I  distinctly 
stated  that  this  was  not  the  only  plan  which  might  possibly  be 
acceptable,  and  I  also  distinctly  protested  that  the  execu- 
tive claimed  no  right  to  say  when  or  whether  members 
should  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress  from  such  States. 
This  plan  was  in  advance  submitted  to  the  then  Cabinet, 
and  distinctly  approved  by  every  member  of  it.  One  of  them 
suggested  that  I  should  then  and  in  that  connection  apply 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  the  theretofore  excepted 
parts  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana ;  that  I  should  drop  the 
suggestion  about  apprenticeship  for  freed  people,  and  that  I 
should  omit  the  protest  against  my  own  power  in  regard  to 
the  admission  of  members  to  Congress.  But  even  he 
approved  every  part  and  parcel  of  the  plan  which  has  since 
been  employed  or  touched  by  the  action  of  Louisiana. 

The  new  constitution  of  Louisiana,  declaring  emancipation 
for  the  whole  State,  practically  applies  the  proclamation  to 
the  part  previously  excepted.  It  does  not  adopt  apprentice- 
ship for  freed  people,  and  it  is  silent,  as  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise,  about  the  admission  of  members  to  Congress. 
So  that,  as  it  applies  to  Louisiana,  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  fully  approved  the  plan.  The  message  went  to 
Congress,  and  I  received  many  commendations  of  the  plan, 
written  and  verbal,  and  not  a  single  objection  to  it  from  any 
professed  emancipationist  came  to  my  knowledge  until  after 
the  news  reached  Washington  that  the  people  of  Louisiana 
had  begun  to  move  in  accordence  with  it.  From  about  July, 
1862,  I  had  corresponded  with  different  persons  supposed  to 
be  interested  [in]  seeking  a  reconstruction  of  a  State  govern- 
ment for  Louisiana.  When  the  message  of  1863,  with  the 
plan  before  mentioned,  reached  New  Orleans,  General  Banks 
wrote  me  that  he  was    confident  that   the  people,  with  his 
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military  cooperation,  would  reconstruct  substantially  on  that 
plan.  I  wrote  to  him  and  some  of  them  to  try  it.  They  tried 
it,  and  the  result  is  known.  Such  has  been  my  only  agency 
in  getting  up  the  Louisiana  government. 

As  to  sustaining  it,  my  promise  is  out,  as  before  stated. 
But  as  bad  promises  are  better  broken  than  kept,  I  shall 
treat  this  as  a  bad  promise,  and  break  it  whenever  I  shall 
be  convinced  that  keeping  it  is  adverse  to  the  public  interest ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  been  so  convinced.  I  have  been  shown  a 
letter  on  this  subject,  supposed  to  be  an  able  one,  in  which 
the  writer  expresses  regret  that  my  mind  has  not  seemed  to 
be  definitely  fixed  on  the  question  whether  the  seceded 
States,  so  called,  are  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it.  It  would 
perhaps  add  astonishment  to  his  regret  were  he  to  learn  that 
since  I  have  found  professed  Union  men  endeavoring  to 
make  that  question,  I  have  purposely  forborne  any  public 
expression  upon  it.  As  appears  to  me,  that  question  has  not 
been,  nor  yet  is,  a  practically  material  one,  and  that  any  dis- 
cussion of  it,  while  it  thus  remains  practically  immaterial, 
could  have  no  effect  other  than  the  mischievous  one  of -divid- 
ing our  friends.  As  yet,  whatever  it  may  hereafter  become, 
that  question  is  bad  as  the  basis  of  a  controversy,  and  good 
for  nothing  at  all — a  merely  pernicious  abstraction. 

We  all  agree  that  the  seceded  States,  so  called,  are  out  of 
their  proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union,  and  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  government,  civil  and  military,  in  regard  to 
those  States  is  to  again  get  them  into  that  proper  practical 
relation.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact 
easier,  to  do  this  without  deciding  or  even  considering 
whether  these  States  have  ever  been  out  of  the  Union,  than 
with  it.  Finding  themselves  safely  at  home,  it  would  be 
utterly  immaterial  whether  they  had  ever  been  abroad.  Let 
us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  necessary  to  restoring  the  proper 
practical  relations  between  these  States  and  the  Union,  and 
each  forever  after  innocently  indulge  his  own  opinion 
whether  in  doing  the  acts  he  brought  the  States  from  with- 
out into  the  Union,  or  only  gave  them  proper  assistance, 
they  never  having  been  out  of  it.  The  amount  of  constitu- 
ency, so  to  speak,  on  which  the  new  Louisiana  government 
rests,  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  if  it  contained  50,000- 
or  30,000,  or  even  20,000,  instead  of  only  about  12,000,  as 
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it  does.  It  is  also  unsatisfactory  to  some  that  the  elective 
franchise  is  not  given  to  the  colored  man.  I  would  myself 
prefer  that  it  were  now  conferred  on  the  very  intelligent,  and 
on  those  who  serve  our  cause  as  soldiers. 

Still,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Louisiana  govern- 
ment, as  it  stands,  is  quite. all  that  is  desirable.  The  question 
is,  will  it  be  wiser  to  take  it  as  it  is  and  help  to  improve  it, 
or  to  reject  and  disperse  it  ?  Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into 
proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union  sooner  by  sustain- 
ing or  by  discarding  her  new  State  government?  Some 
twelve  thousand  voters  in  the  heretofore  slave  State  of 
Louisiana  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Union,  assumed  to 
be  the  rightful  political  power  of  the  State,  held  elections, 
organized  a  State  government,  adopted  a  free-State  constitu- 
tion, giving  the  benefit  of  public  schools  equally  to  black  and 
white,  and  empowering  the  legislature  to  confer  the  elective 
franchise  upon  the  colored  man.  Their  legislature  has 
already  voted  to  ratify  the  constitutional  amendment  recently 
passed  by  Congress,  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  nation. 
These  12,000  persons  are  thus  fully  committed  to  the  Union 
and  to  perpetual  freedom  in  the  State — committed  to  the 
very  things,  and  nearly  all  the  things,  the  nation  wants — and 
they  ask  the  nation's  recognition  and  its  assistance  to  make 
good  their  committal. 

Now,  if  we  reject  and  spurn  them,  we  do  our  utmost  to 
disorganize  and  disperse  them.  We,  in  effect,  say  to  the 
white  man  :  You  are  worthless  or  worse  ;  we  will  neither 
help  you,  nor  be  helped  by  you.  To  the  blacks  we  say  : 
This  cup  of  liberty  which  these,  your  old  masters,  hold  to 
your  lips  we  will  dash  from  you,  and  leave  you  to  the  chances 
of  gathering  the  spilled  and  scattered  contents  in  some  vague 
and  undefined  when,  where,  and  how.  If  this  course,  dis- 
couraging and  paralyzing  both  white  and  black,  has  any 
tendency  to  bring  Louisiana  into  proper  practical  relations 
with  the  Union,  I  have  so  far  been  unable  to  perceive  it. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  recognize  and  sustain  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  the  converse  of  all  this  is  made  true.  We 
encourage  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  the  12,000  tq 
adhere  to  their  work,  and  argue  for  it,  and  proselyte  for  it, 
and  fight  for  it,  and  feed  it,  and  grow  it,  and  ripen  it  to  a  com- 
plete success.     The    colored   man,  too,  in  seeing   all  united 
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for  him,  is  inspired  with  vigilance,  and  energy,  and  daring,  to 
the  same  end.  Grant  that  he  desires  the  elective  franchise, 
will  he  not  attain  it  sooner  by  saving  the  already  advanced 
steps  toward  than  by  running  backward  over  them  ?  Con- 
cede that  the  new  government  of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what 
it  should  be  as  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have 
the  fowl  by  hatching  the  egg  than  by  smashing  it. 

Again,  if  we  reject  Louisiana  we  also  reject  one  vote  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  national  Constitu- 
tion. To  meet  this  proposition  it  has  been  argued  that  no 
more  than  three-fourths  of  those  States  which  have  not 
attempted  secession  are  necessary  to  validly  ratify  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  commit  mvself  against  this  further 
than  to  say  that  such  a  ratification  would  be  questionable, 
and  sure  to  be  presistently  questioned,  while  a  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  all  the  States  would  be  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable.  I  repeat  the  question  :  Can  Louisiana  be 
brought  into  proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union  sooner 
by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new  State  government? 
What  has  been  said  of  Louisiana  will  apply  generally  to 
other  States.  And  yet  so  great  peculiarities  pertain  to  each 
State,  and  such  important  and  sudden  changes  occur  in  the 
same  State,  and  withal  so  new  and  unprecedented  is  the  whole 
case  that  no  exclusive  and  inflexible  plan  can  safely  be  pre- 
scribed as  to  details  and  collaterals.  Such  exclusive  and 
inflexible  plan  would  surely  become  a  new  entanglement. 
Important  principles  may  and  must  be  inflexible.  In  the 
present  situation,  as  the  phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my  duty  to 
make  some  new  announcement  to  the  people  of  the  South. 
I  am  considering,  and  shall  not  fail  to  act  when  satisfied 
that  action  will  be  proper. — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Afo-aham 
Lincoln,  Complete  Works,  II ,  672-675.  . 
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